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Apiary of Samuel Dysart, of Franklin Grove, I1l. 
(See page 350) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end ofthe month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * decO?7” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 100 lines... Sper cen! 
13 * ..-.30 - 500 “* ...10 - 
. Sawer pes 1000 “* ...20 sre 


52 “ ecu “ 2000 oe — “ 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


Ist. —To promote the interests of its members. 
2a.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager ond Sy ore 
N. KE. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


onvenient, Dues may be sent to the 
American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 


We send them by Return Mail 
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sO wont vou BEE my HONEY, 
THIS LONELY HEART? 

WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TIME , 
) WE WOULD NEVER PART 





DEY thease iT tS GO ye Pry gy 


\s most of our readers know, we have got 
Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
yney-cuslomers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, ete. There are many 
ses to which this Card can be put. 
Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes 
vournal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x21 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 
GEORGE W. YORK»& CO, 
334 Dearborn Stree CHICAGQ, IT.L. 
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(Now is the a to Soir her 


- BEE SUPPLIES- 


AND SAVE MONEY 


It will cost you only one cent fora postal-card to get our delivered 
Prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- = 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of 
many dollars. It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to 
make you the Best Price. There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- ve. 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. ‘ 

We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 2 
ship promptly. 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. & 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, J 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ie 
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Mention Bee Journal 


So \ SS 


Dittmer’s Gomb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otoer makes? 
Because the bees like it best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 
for full line of Supplies. Wholesale and Retail. Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Mention Bee Journal when 


Western Bee-Keepers ovo.41, | Best No. 1 Sections 3°%,1%0 $1.09 No: 


«i less, Discounts on Danz. and Root’s cious, and 
See at thn tot Ean aa our new cata other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


for sale. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN, Denver. Colo. H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lll. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


All from Extra-Selected Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported 
AFTER APRIL 15TH. 


After July ist || GARNIOLANS || GAUGASIANS 
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Goldens from 








Italians Before July ist 
| 2 | @| 12 1) 6 [19 | e712 | te] 1 




















Untested ...... $ .75|\$ 4008 7.50) $ Se 6.00 |8 85\$ 4 5018 8 00 ||$ .95/$ 5.00 | $ 8 50 
Select U ntested) 100} 5.00; 9.00 .75| 4.2 8. 00)| 1 10| 5.50| 9.50 1.20; 600! 10.00 
. ee 1.50}; 800) 15.00}| 1.25) 6 50| 12.00) 1. 60) 8.50| 15.50 ||} 1.70} 9.00) 1600 
Select Tesied..} 2.00} 10.00) 18.00!/ 1.50} 8 00) 15.00/| 2.10]10.50|} 18.50 |! 2.20} 11.00 | 19.0 
Straight 5-band Golden Breeders....... $10.00 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) eon Gites a $1.50 
Select Golden Breeders ................ 300 | 2-frame 245, Mba ee Ek 2.00 
‘© 3-band SS a te enoe 3.00 | 3-frame ny Qa eee Eke 2.50 
~ See Se oe 3 i's 3.10 | 4-frame 4 wie 3.0( 

~ CGememien “ . eas... .. 3.25 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 
dovetailed hive 6.01 


Bees by the pound in light shipping- boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. No bee-disease has ever 


been in this section. 
J OHN I M M DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Hershiser Wax-Press 
And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 
Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 
( Send for list of Slightly Dam.- 
aged Goods to select from at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


Hi. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. «to. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 anND 193 SuUPeRIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


R Big ProfitsinCapons | BEE-KEEPERS 
as ye gg ee Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
with free instructions | prices on good, honest, 


$2.50. 
a he BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Nomen’ f Killing iultoans Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
Free. 


TOOLS \ e222 aoa 


@.P Pilling&Son0o.,~ ArchSt., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
Meostion Hee Jvursal when writing. 10A3% Please mention the Bee Journal 


BEE® POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 
thing needed for the **‘ Busy Bee’ and the ** Industrious Hen.’ Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 


29Atf Cc. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind 
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AMERICAN LINDEN 


OR BASSWOOD TREES 
By Express or Freight. 


6to 8 feet, each...... 8c; per 100...... $7.00 
8 to 10 feet, each,..... 9c; per 100...... 8.00 


ARTHUR STANLEY, Dixon, Ill. 


13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
steuctible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made conlly and 
quickty at less than half the cost of buying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


: 160 Acre Farm and 100 
For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 
river. Address, O. C. FITTS, 

10A13t KILBOURN, WIS. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MonetTrTe Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
: will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
-. CHICAGO, ILL. 




























“If goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder.’’ 





Quick action on the comb-foundation 
proposition. I will pay 33c in trade 
| for beeswax, and ship you IMME- 
{| DIATELY whatever supplies you may 
order in exchange, including founda- 
| tion, without delaying to have your 
wax worked over. 

The advantage of this plan is that it 
saves time, and gives you the same re- 
sults exactly that you would have if 
your own beeswax were worked over 
and returned to you. 





| By the Bee-Crank. 
| 
| 





main, 


I carry ready for immediate shipment Metal-Spaced Hoffman Frames, Danzenbaker Hives, Dove- 
tailed Hives, Section Honey-Boxes, Weed Process Comb Foundation, Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee- 
Smokers, Bee- Veils, Pouder Honey-Jars, and a host of other standard supplies that are told about more 
fully in my new catalog, which is yours for the asking. I sell Root’s goods at Root’s prices, and save 


you time and freight charges. 


NOTE.—When you send beeswax, attach your name to the package. Send by freight or express, 


according to amount. 


Walter Ss, Pouder 513-515 Massachusetts Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ly Rapid-Fire Business Methods 


Here’s arecent letter from another 
customer who appreciates quick service 
and good treatment : 


WaLterR S. Pouper, Indiauapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir:—The goods came with usual 
promptness—fact is, they came so quick that I 
thought they must have been sent by “Dyna 
Mite” instead of “ Ponder.” Thanking you 
for your morethan fair treatment of me in the 
past, and Tye. you that when I “want 
goods quick” I will 


Established 1889. 


VINCENNES, IND. 


send to “ Ponder,” I re- 
Yours truly, Jay Smits. 
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HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 
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More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More [ltoney 





(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
SUP ORIN s « 0.005:50-00965s000088 J. M. Jenkins 
Canada 
ee Tere E. Grainger & Co. 
Calitornia 
ree Madary Planing Mill 
*Los Angeles............ California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
FERNS. oc00: Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n 
District of Columbia 
be The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 
ee ie seh Howkins & Rush 
124 Liberty St. 
linois 
CRICRMO 0 o200ccccencnccss The A. I. Root Co, 
144 East Erie Street. 
Indiana 
i er ee e Walter S. Pouder 
PUNE cn tnss-cndcsanaseouel Vickery Bros. 
Iowa 
Dee MolMes 006000000008 Joseph Nysewander 
Kansas 
IIE i. 0 sik c ceexcaencendk evel Carl F. Buck 





Mississi ppi 
pT! ere rge A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
Lyomsville ....0. .ccccusse W. W. Cary & Son 
aine 
Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore........... awlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 
Bell Branch ...........+-- M.H. Hunt & Son 
Peement ....c0cecccoasmnenn George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 
Mt. Panl ..cccvcesces nun The A. I. Root Co. 
1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 
High Hill ..... Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Springfield . coe. pocnekene Springfield Co. 
a I eee Blanke & Hauk 
New Mexico 
Carisbad........sccc0cceseene Edward Scoggin 
New York 
SBPCACUSS .... 2... ccccecnes The A. I. Root Co. 
New York City........... The A. I. Root Co. 


44 Vesey Street. 





Ohio 
Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
IE divide kbennd.cankentede E. b. Pierce 
SEE nccarcconvescdjeend Cc. H. W. Weber 
2146 Central Avenue 
Oregon 
NO as os since wink vines Portland Seed Co. 
P -mnmsylvania 
iE inns cnnalii wwe Prothero & Arnold 
Philadelpiia on on6055 068 The A. I. Root Co. 
10 Vine Street 
Williamsport............ ++s++e KE. E. Pressier 
633 Lycoming Street 
Texas 
macnn ea beemmaan Seed and Fioral Co 
eat Antonio.. .. - Udo Toe wein 
| ee ere © > D. M. wards 
Utah 
Ogden .. ........... The Superior Honey C 
Virginia 
Spottswood...............008- W. E. Tribbe: 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, I, ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Caring for Empty Combs 


Various methods of caring for empty combs 
when not in use by the bees have been men- 
tioned. Recently it was advised to wrap 
them in paper. Regarding this, Mr. E. V. 
Pagan writes: 


Mr. Eprtor:—On page 286, ‘‘ Michigan ”’ 
is advised to wrap his combs in paper to pro- 
tect them from wax-worms. If the combs 
are free from the eggs or larve of the bee- 
moth when thus protected, the plan will be 
successful, for the moth that lays the eggs 
will be kept out. But the chances are 9 out 
of 10, if not 99 out of 100, that at least some 
of ‘‘ Michigan’s’’ combs already had eggs or 
larve in them, and these would go on with 
their work justas cheerfully wrapped up as 
unwrapped. Almost always, when combs are 
to be taken care of, they are combs from col- 
onies that have died in winter. Such combs 
are pretty sure to have larvez or eggs in them 
when left by the bees, and wrapping up 
would be no protection. E. V. PaGan. 


ee 
Abbott Plan of Queen-Introduction 


Dr. Miller calls attention to the fact that 
the Abbott method of introducing queens has 
been mentioned several times in the American 
Bee Journal, though some seem not to have 
remembered seeing it, among them being 
Wm. M. Whitney. Here is what Dr. M. says: 


Mr. Eprror:—On page 280, my good friend 
Wm. M. Whitaey speaks of the Abbott plan 
Of introducing queens, and says: ‘‘I have 
bever observed it inany work on bee-keeping, 
nor in any paper, if I’m not mistaken.’’ Are 
you not in the habit, Mr. Whitney, of skip- 
piuy anything you find on the introduction 
Of queens? Look at the American Bee Jour- 
nal ior 1906, page 449, 3d answer to Minne- 
Sota, where you will find, ‘‘ There is probably 
greater safety in the Abbott plan of putting 
the aged queen into the hive 2 or 3 days be- 
‘ore,’ ete. See also page 738, 1906, last sen- 
tence of reply to Massachusetts. Possibly, 
however, you don’t spend time reading such 


elementary things as are to be found in the 
Question-Box—and I don’t blame you for 
that—but surely you ought not to have 
omitted the editorial page 798 of the same 
volume, where the 3d sentence on the page 
reads, ‘‘Mr. E. T. Abbott advises this im- 
prisonment without losing the time of the old 
laying queen,” and then particulars of the 
plan are given. Iam pretty sure mention of 
the plan can be found in other places, but the 
ones mentioned are enough to free the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal from the charge of neglect- 
ing to mention what you esteem an important 
item. C. C. MILLER. 
——e - — 


Loose - Hanging versus Self - Spaced 
Frames 


The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review val- 
iantly champions loose-hanging frames. He 
says: 

‘**The American Bee Journal says that I 
make it appear that the self-spacing is most 
valuable for holding the framesin place when 
moving bees, when the greatest valueis in 
the rapid handling that may be done with 
self-spaced frames—no time used in spacing 
them. Let’s see about this rapid handling. 
With self-spaced frames some sort of a wedge 
or spring must be pried out, Then a dummy 
must come out—and ob, how it does stick, 
sometimes.’’ 


Isn’t that something new that a wedge or 
spring must first be pried out? Has it ever 
appeared in print before? Perhaps his is an 
unfortunate locality, for with theright kind 
of self-spacing frames there is no more need 
of wedges than with loose-hangitg frames, 
and they are just as objectionable in one case 
as the other. 


‘*Then a dummy ...and oh, how it 
does stick, sometimes.’’ Yes, sometimes. 
And how a loose-hanging frame does stick, 
sometimes. But with the right frames and 
dummy, what need of a dummy sticking? Of 
course it is possible to have a dummy so 


made and so used that *‘ how it does stick ”’ 
applies; but there is no need to have it so 
made and used, ever. 

Mr. Hutchinson says further: 


‘*Then the frames must be pried apart. 
Sometimes it is possible to pry the brood-nest 
apart in the middle, but oftener the frames 
are stuck fast so tightly that it is necessary 
to commence at one side and pry the frames 
loose one ata time until the middle of the 
brood nest is reached, when, at /ast, we are 
ready toremovea comb, All this does not 
strike me as very rapid handling. With loose- 
hanging frames it is necessary only to pry 
loose a comb each side of the one to be re- 
moved, press them overa little to one side, 
when the comb between can be lifted out.” 


It is to be feared that the bad cases have 
made so strong an impression on Mr. Hutch- 
insoa’s mind that the good cases are too little 
considered. Possibly, too, the good cases are 
greatly in the minority. Later he speaks of 
Hoffman frames as especially objectionable. 
There are self-spacing frames and self-spacing 
frames, and there isa material difference be- 
tween frames with the end-bars partly or 
wholly in contact and those with the small 
point of contact of nails or staples. He says, 
‘* Sometimes it is possible to pry the brood- 
nest apart in the middle,” and he might well 
have added, ‘“‘ and with the right frames it is 
always possible.’’ Also, he might well have 
added a ‘‘ sometimes ’’ to the statement that 
to get out a loose-hanging frame it is neces- 
sary to move only 2 other frames; at least he 
has been extremely fortunate if he bas not 
met cases where it was necessary to move 3 or 
4 other frames. 


It must be admitted that self-spacing frames 
may be so bad that to get out the first frame 
is harder than to get it out of nicely managed 
loose frames, and if Mr. Hutchinson insists 
that the worst case of loose frames he ever 
met was nut to be compared with some cases 
of self-spacers, no one “in this locality” is 
inclined to quarrel with him. But when there 
is so much difference in self-spacers, it is 
hardly fair to condemn all because some are 
at fault. 

Again, Mr. H. says: 


‘*In the matter of getting the combs back. 
one kind can be put back as rapidly as the 
other. After they arein the hive, the loose- 
hanging frames will probably need some 
spacing with the fingers, but this won’t take 
so very much longer than it does to put in 
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the dummy and get it into place with wedges 
or springs.”’ 

‘* Loose frames will probably need some 
spacing.’’ Some of the veterans who handled 
loose frames for years will smile at that 
‘‘probably.”’ If Mr. Hutchinson has a gift 
that allows him to put loose frames in proper 
place instantaneously, or even to space them 
afterward correctly in less time than he can 
return self-spacers, he is an expert in that 
direction, and it is hardly fair to decide the 
case by his performance. It is probably a 
moderate statement to say that the average 
bee-keeper will put in the dummy (for he has 
no need of ‘‘ wedges or springs’’) in one- 


fourth the time he will take to space the loose 
frames satisfactorily; and when it comes to 
exactness of spacing, he will in 2 seconds 
space the self-spacers more exactly than he 
can the loose frames in a whole day with only 


eyes and fingers. Mr. Hutchinson says: 


‘*T have used the 2 kinds of frames, side by 
side, in our own apiaries the last season, and 
my choice comes from actual practise, not 
theory nor prejudice.”’ 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Hutchinson; but have 
you not been unfortunate in the kind of self- 
spacers? Try a better kird, and see if you 


will not change your verdict. 





Central Tennessee Association.— 
The bee-keepers of Davidson and adjoining 
counties in Tennessee met March 30, and or- 
ganized the Central Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, John M. Davis, of 
Spring Hill; Vice-President, W. M. Joseph; 
and Secretary, J. M. Buchanan, of Franklin. 

It was a very enthusiastic meeting, and the 
Association starts off with 15 members, repre- 
senting Davidson, Wilson, and Williamson 
counties. The members of the Association 
believe that the bee-keeping industry can be 
made a much more important business in 
Tennessee than it is at present, although the 
interest in it has been increasing during the 
recent past. The time of the next meeting 
will be Saturday, April 27, at 10:30 a.m.,in 
Nashville, in the building occupied by the 
local Board of Trade. 


ae 


A Correction.—On page 317, 3d para- 
graph in the article, ‘‘ How to Clip a Queen,”’ 
it says, ‘‘In the /eft hand is held a fine pair 
of curved-pointed surgical scissors.’’ This 
should be right hand. 


The Apiary of John P. Coburn, of 
Woburn, Mass., is pictured on the first page 
this week. When sending it, he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

I enclose a picture of my apiary. There are 
74 hives in the yard in 4 rows, only 2 of them 
showing in the picture. Forty of the hives 
have outside winter-cases, allowing 114 inches 
of corkdust packing at the sides, 2 inches at 
the back, and one inch at the front. Twelve 
colonies are in Dadant hives with Jumbo 
frames: these are without winter-cases, but 
have corkdust dummies on their sides and the 
same cushions on top. There are also 2 tene- 
ment winter-cases with 4 hives each, which 
have leaves for packing at the sides. Several 
hives have 2-ply roofing-paper for winter pro- 
tection around them. 

Until 10 years ago I had my bees in box- 
hives with drawers in them for surplus honey. 

There are in this apiary 5 different styles of 
frames. Seven of the colonies are on Danzen- 


baker frames, and 4 on 6-inch double extract 
ing frames, thus making a sectional hive. 

I make my own hives, principally—that is, 
the bodies; I buy the inside fixturesin the 
flat. Iam nota carpenter, nor the son of a 
carpenter, but I think I could give something 
that would be of interest to bee-keepers about 
making hives and winter-cases. 

My granddaughter, who is in the High 
School, took the picture. 

JOHN P. COBURN. 


The Apiary of Samuel Dysart, on 
the first page, was thus described by its owner 
when sending us the photograph: 


‘* The Pines Apiary ’”’ of 30 colonies is shown 
in winter quarters. I use 8-frame Langstroth 
hives as improved by myself. Each, as shown 
by the picture, is enclosed in a separate box, 
also made by myself. I think I have per- 
fectly mastered the wintering of bees on the 
summer stands, by protection from cold and 
keeping them perfectly dry. I keep bees for 
both pleasure and profit. My plan is more 
expensive than most bee-keepers, but it gives 
me pleasure to see them thus protected. 

The picture shows the apiary from the 
southeast, with the pine trees and the rear 
portion of my residence to the northwest. 

Iam now in my 73d year, and all my life 
since infancy I have been used to bees, p= 
Father Langstroth and Moses Quinby during 
their lives, and nearly al! the time since the 
days of Samuel Wagner, as publisher of the 
American Bee Journal, I have been one of its 
subscribers. SAMUEL Dysart. 


A Home Song 


I turned an ancient poet’s book, 
And found upon the page: 

‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’’ 


Yes, that is true; and something more: 
You’ll find, where e’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home, 


But every house where Love abides, 
And Friendship is a guest, 

Is surely home—and home, sweet home— 
For there the heart can rest. 


Henry Van Dyke, 
in Country Life in America. 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mount Joy, Ont. 








Stealing Foul Brood 


While present at the Victoria County 
Bee-Keepers’ convention, held on Good 
Friday at Little Britain, Ont., Mr. 
Burton, of Limdsay, told me of an 
amusing incident that happened while 
he was learning bee-keeping with Mr. 
D. A. Jones, once so prominent in api- 
cultural circles. 


As many will remember, during the 
latter years of Mr. Jones’ extensive 
hee-keeping operations, his apiaries 
became very badly affected with foul 
brood; indeed, I have heard some say 
that this was one of the main reasons 
he quit the business. Be that as it 
may, one of Mr. Jones’ out-apiaries 
was particularly bad with foul brood, 
and only a mile or so away from this 
yard was a gentleman of none too good 
reputation who had upwards of 100 
colonies of bees in the spring, in grand 
condition and free of foul brood. Along 


about the latter end of May, Mr. Bur- 
ton and another gentleman visited the 
out-yard in question, and found that 
some one had been there before them 
and had taken a lot of the brood combs 
out of the hives. Suspicion at once 
fell upon the neighboring bee-keeper, 
but they decided to keep quiet and 
await developments. 


About 6 weeks after this, the man 
who was suspected of the theft, came 
to the factory of Mr. Jones, and, meet- 
ing Mr. Burton, in the course of th 
conversation remarked, ‘“‘Say, wha 
does this foul brood look like that w 
are hearing so much about the: 
days ?’’ 

Mr. Burton explained things as | 
he could, and the bee-keeper remar! 
‘*T have it among my bees, sure.’’ 
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At this juncture the foreman of ‘'¢ 
factory came in, and hearing this «s- 
sertion, he, without hesitation, bol. 'y 
accused him of the theft, and said ‘t 
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served him right if he lost all his bees. 
The man was so taken back at this 
that he never denied the accusation, 
and left the factory at once. 

It seems he had gone through the 
Jones apiary and taken out all the 
fullest combs of brood he could find; 
they were then taken home and given 
to his colonies to strengthen (?) them. 
As he lost his entire apiary, this cer- 
tainly was a case of ‘‘ taking fire into 
his bosom” with a vengeance, and 
about on a par with the case of a thief 
going along the road one night and 
stealing the bed-quilts on which a 
smallpox patient had died, the quilts 
having been hung outdoors that even- 
ing for an airing. 


_—_—_e- 


Cement Hive-Stands 





This is an age of cement construc- 
tion, so it is not to be wondered at that 
bee-keepers are turning to this durable 
and inexpensive material for making 
hive-stands and other things con- 
nected with the apiary. 

While at the Brantford convention 
R. H. Smith, President of the Ontario 
Association, was telling me that they 
are this winter making a number of 
these hive-stands for their own use. If 
I remember correctly, they make them 
in the form of across in molds made 
forthe purpose. While it is not possi- 
ble to make them very rapidly, unless 
one has a number of molds, yet if the 
work is done in the winter, or other 
time when the bee-keeper is not busy, 
this is no serious objection. Of course, 
if the work is done in the winter, it 
will be necessary to have some place 
to do the work where the frost does 
not bother. 

The thing that struck me most for- 
cibly was the extreme cheapness of 
such stands, Mr. Smith assuring me 
that the cement required for each stand 
did not cost over2 cents each. As to 
cost of sand required, with most of us 
that is simply a matter of the labor re- 
quired for hauling. 

With the rapidly advancing prices of 
lumber, we need not be surprised if 
within 10 years the most of the present 
wood-stands will be superseded by 
cement; indeed, some have already 
used cement doffoms for their hives, 
but this departure at present is but in 
the experimental stage. 


Comb or Extracted Honey for 
Beginners ? 








At the recent Brantford convention, 
the question as to whether a beginner 
should produce comb or extracted 
honey, was provocative of more dis- 
cussion than almost any other topic 
presented. In the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal Mr. ER. G. Hand, who conducts a 
‘page for beginners.’’ has the follow- 
ing to say on the subject: a 

A question that presents itself to every 
ceginner is whether he shall run his bees for 
ihe production of comb honey or extracted 
honey. He often decides in favor of comb 
honey, because he figures that the outlay for 
supplies will not be so large—no extractor, 
uncapping-knife, tin cans, or anything of 
that kind to buy. The production of first- 
class comb honey ata profitis a thing, how- 


ever, that can be accomplished only by a per- 
son who thoroughly understands the hand- 
ling of bees, and the money spent for section 
supers, sections, foundation, cases, crates, 
etc., and the time required to put these things 
together (breaking probably half the sections 
the first time it is tried) will come to nearly 
as much as would start in the plant necessary 
for the securing of extracted honey. 


Another thing: When you have a stock of 
extracting combs and a good extractor, you 
have them for all time if properly cared for; 
and if you ever want to sell out, these combs 
are worth money—a lot of it. In the produc- 
tion of comb honey, everything except the 
supers must be bought and put together every 
year, and is sold with the honey. It is also 
much more difficult to control swarming 
when running for comb honey, and without 
control of swarming comb honey can not be 
produced successfully. 


There are plenty of other reasons, too, but 
these will suffice for the present. After you 
have been running the bees a year or two and 


‘have become acquainted with them and with 


your locality, if you feel like having a “‘ try ”’ 
at comb honey, by all means have it. You 
will be far more likely to succeed than if you 
tried it first go off. 





Quilts Over Frames 





As to what percentage of bee-keep- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic use 
quilts over the frames, I would not 
have the slightest idea if asked the 
question. Editor Hutchinson has 
never used a quilt, and he saysin a 
late issue of the Review, “If any one 
thinks I ought to use quilts, I wish he 
would write me.’’ Commenting on this 
in the British Bee Journal, D. M. Mac- 
donald says: 


‘*T don’t suppose many American apiarists 
will trouble to communicate with Mr. Hutch- 
inson, and I know 999 out of every 1000 active 
bee-keepers on this side ‘think he ought to 
use quilts.’ Moreover, they would give him 
the most convincing argument men could pro- 
duce by unanimously voting that they are the 
best and most natural covering for frame 
tops. The ease of manipulation with these 
coverings is an important point well worth 
consideration. The pleasure in handling 
frames thus wrapped up is one of the delights 
of opening up a powerful colony, because 
they lend themselvesto a gentle, expeditious, 
and effective examination of the contents of 
a hive without unduly exposing or agitating 
the hees.”’ 


While I personally would use noth- 
ing but quilts, yet am aware thata 
large number of extensive apiarists 
have no use forthem. If for no other 
reason I would use them because they 
allow, as Mr. Macdonald points out, an 
examination of the colony without un- 
duly exposing or agitating them at 
times when the weather is none too 
warm. 


My bees are all packed on the sum- 
mer stands, and during the first week 
in April I pushed the top packing for- 
ward and lifted up the quilt at the 
the back of the hive, and formed a 
good idea as to the condition of every 
colony in the yard. Not more than 2 
hours were required to examine 100 
colonies, and the majority of them 
were hardly aware that they had been 
molested. Had boards been on instead 
of quilts, I would have hesitated to 
open the hives so early in the season, 
as when bees are agitated so early in 
the spring there is great danger of 
some colonies balling their queens. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.i, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Long Distance Bee-Keeping and 
Swarming 


With 10 bee-yards to look after all by 
myself, with one. horse and rig, I 
have been having my hands full. The 
mesquite-trees have surprised many of 
us by coming into bloom just about 4 
weeks ahead of time, and then they 
opened up with sucha rush that it re- 
quired our attention at several yards 
all at onetime. Since my nearest api- 
ary is only 10 miles from home, and 
the farthest 180 miles, with the others 
scattered very much, it means a good 
deal of ‘“‘humping” to get around. 
But with short cuts and systematic 
management I de/ieve 1am able to han- 
dle from £00 to 600 colonies, a// by my- 
self, except during the time of harvest- 
ing the honey—taking it off the hives. 

Swarming—how to control it—is one 
of the much-discussed problems with 


out-apiaries. By leaving shallow ex- 
tracting supers on all the colonies all 
the time to prevent crowding in the 
brood-chamber, and keeping the bees 
at work when there is something for 
them to do, giving freer ventilation by 
enlarging the entrances, and, if neces- 
sary, breaking up the solid brood-nest 
of sealed brood and providing laying 
room for the queen, it has been possi- 
ble to curtailswarming until the honey- 
flow came on; and this is all that is 
necessary in our localities here in the 
South. As soon as the honey-flow be- 
gins, and the swarming fever does not 
already exist in the colony, the bees 
bend their whole energies toward stor- 
ing honey, and swarming is entirely 
forgotten, it seems. Then the thing 
to do is to provide super-room and not 
let the bees become crowded. In this 
way I have kept down swarming to 2 
percent for 7 years. 
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More Texas Honey-Bloom 





I have been asked to continue giving 
a list of Southern honey-plants, to- 
gether with a description of each and 
their blooming period each month, but 
space forbids doing soin a satisfactory 
manner. A list will be given, there- 
fore, of the rest of our Marchand April 
bloomers without the description, and 
these, if desired,can be looked up in 
some work on botany: 


Populus menilifera, Ait. Our common Cot. 
tonwood or Necklace Poplar. Much pollen 
and honey. Extends into west Texas. 


Citrus trifoliata, L. Hardy orange. Culti- 


vated. Planted for hedges. Not abundant. 
_ Spirea virginica, Britt. Bridal Wreath. Cul- 
tivated. Not important. 


Asparagus officinalis,L. Cultivated aspara- 
gus. Bright-colored pollen; little honey. 
Naturalized from Europe. 

Phacelia globra, Nutt. ‘* Phacelia.’? Ranges 
from Arkansas into eastern Texas. 

Ricinus communis, L. Castor-oil plant. 
Cultivated and escaped. Pollen and honey; 
nectar-glands at base of leaves. 

Celtis mississippiensis, Bosce., and C. occiden- 
talis, L. ‘‘ Hackberry’ trees are most exten- 
sively planted for shade-trees. Valuable for 
pollen and some honey. 

Cornus asperifolia, Mx. Dogwood; extends 
from Southern States into central Texas. 
Bees fairly roar on the blossoms. 

Lupinus subcarnosus, Hook. Blue Lupine, 
or Blue Bonnet, is our State flower in Texas, 
and covers the ground with a blue mantel on 
fertile slopes and open places in woodlands; 
intermixed with ZL. texensis, not so plentiful. 
Honey-yield fair; much pollen of bright red 
and orange colors. Blooms into April. 

Pisum sativum, L., cultivated garden pea; 
unimportant, but pollen sometimes. 

Malus malus (L), Britt. Apple, with fruit- 
bloom. Blooms into April. 

Robinia pseudacacia, L. Black Locust; 
ranges from Pennsylvania into Texas. Honey- 
yield good if not hurt by cold weather, which 
affects it easily. 

Cercis canadensis, L. Red-bud or J udas-tree. 
From Ontario to Texas; yields honey early, 
and aids in brood-rearing. March into April. 

Ilex dicidua, Walt. Passinu Haw. Bear- 
berry or Yonpon of the Southern States, into 
west Texas. Short honey-yield; sometimes 
very early and valuable for stimulating early 
brood-rearing. S. caroliniana, Irel., Yonpon; 
not so important. 

Eysenhardtia amorphoides, H. B. K., com- 
monly called Eysenhardtia, or Kock Brush, of 
southern and western Texas. Honey-yield 
abundant and of good quality; blooms sey- 
eral times during good seasons with much 
rain. In March, April, and May, and some- 
times in June, July, and August. 


It is difficult to give exactly the time 
these plants bloom, as an early ora 
late season influences plants very 
much, so that any of these may, in 
some years, bloom a month later, or 
even earlier, than during the average 
years. 





Cause of Supersedure of Queens 





There is something about bees super- 
seding their queens that I have never 
been fully able to understand. You 
may take a poorly-reared queen—one 
that will not keep more than3 or 4 
Langstroth frames filled with brood in 
the height of the breeding season, and 
so long as she is young the bees, asa 
rule, will not offer to replace her with 
a better one. Take this poor young 
queen away, and introduce one that is 
2or3 years old—one that her colony 
has been trying to supersede but is lay- 


ing, and will lay more than double the 
amount of eggs than the young, poorly- 
reared queen—and the bees will persist 
in superseding this old queen. So I 
conclude it’s not altogether the amount 
of eggs a queen lays that causes her 
supersedure, but more her age. 


When any colony of bees in this 
State (Texas) on Feb. lst has as much 
as a quart of good, healthy bees, and a 
queen that fails to bring her colony up 
to the swarming point by the middle of 
April, provided they are not allowed to 
run short of stores—you might as well 
pinch that queen’s head off now as 
later, for such queens are not worth 
keeping. Let me illustrate: 

Last fall, when I reared my last 
batch of queen-cells, I noticed that one 
of the queens that hatched from this 
lot of cells was small, and showed all 
signs of being worthless; but as I 
needed her I concluded to use her any- 
way until I could replace her witha 
better one. So I put her and a full 
sister (but well developed) each ima 


small colony of bees as near the same 
strength as I could tell, but both well 
supplied with stores. To-day (April 6) 
the large, well-developed queen has 
brood in 13 Langstroth frames, and 
the one with the small queen has 
brood in only 4 frames. Neither has 
had any help, only to give room as 
needed. 

Let me say, it pays, and pays dig, 
too, to have good queens. 

Rescue, Tex. L.. B. SMITH. 


Yes, sir, it pays! Itisan unknown 
quantity of honey that would have 
been secured year after year if the 
queens were better looked after. Noth- 
ing disgusts me more than to have col- 
onies in the apiary that come up with 
empty supers, while others are 
*“*chucked full.” And why? Just be- 
cause the queen below these supers was 
not a good one. It makes a big differ- 
ence whether the product from an aver- 
age apiary is only 6000, or 10,000 
pounds. 





The ‘‘ Old Reliable” as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








MAKING FENCES CARRY THE SECTIONS. 


Peter Bohm’s scheme of making the 
fences carry the sections, and so dis- 
pense with the T-tins altogether, is 
quite ingenious, at least. Whether a 
great many will thoroughly like the 
arrangement is another matter. Pos- 
sibly some will find it difficult to get 
the right kind of tacks. Possibly some 
will find the tacks pull out too easily. 
The old advice, ‘‘Try a few, and go 
deeper if you like them,’’ seems sage. 
Page 147. 


NoN-SWARMING EXPERIMENTS. 


Whoever can run a series of experi- 
ments in non-swarming and have them 
succeed is a public benefactor. Hada 
senate of experts voted on the theory 
propounded by E. W. Diefendorf, I 
doubt if a majority would have made a 
favorable forecast. But the results 
reached by trying this ‘“‘ off-side’’ the- 
ory are rather startling. First, in a 
year when nearly all swarmed the 2 
experimental colonies did not. Next 
year—a year when more than half 
swarmed—24 experimental colonies 
gave but 2 swarms. One of these 
seemed not normal, but due to a quar- 
rel over queen-cells that had to be built 
on account of the death of the queen. 
But sad was the result last year. Forty 
colonies were experimented with ; not 
one swarmed—all right so far—but 
neither did the rest to any extent. 
Doubtless Mr. D. will goon until he 
makes assurance still more sure. Well, 


the results already attained entitle the 
theory to a respectful consideration. 
It may be statedin this shape: One 
great reason why colonies swarm is 
that they overwork their queens. Re- 
move that cause and they will swarm 
less, or not atall. The theory seems 
to have some power to account for 
things. Old queen more easily over- 
worked than one in her first prime— 
hence, colonies with old queens swarm 
worse. 


Perhaps I can use its explanatory 
powerin my own case. Ihave many 
rather weak coloniesin spring. They 
squeak along making little headway 
foralong time. Atlast circumstances 
get favorable—warm weather, lots of 
pollen, some nectar (not enough to 
turn their heads), and the bees, now no 
longer weak, are most of them young. 
The way they come forward when they 
do get started once is a caution ; and 
my, oh my, the swarms! Long since 
I came to suspect that this sudden for- 
ward rush was somehow or other part 
cause of the unusually swarmy record 
of my yard. If I thought to look into 
the why of it I stopped at saying, too 
many nurse-bees with nolarvze to feed. 
I see that this else might besaid: Be- 
cause in this vehement rush queens 
just then get awfully overworked. In 
either case my first labor in the nou 
swarming effort might profitably be to 
winter my colonies better. Then they 


would come forward more steadily, anc 
queens would stand it better. 


Betweer 
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this and the other saying—that nurses 
would be worried less carrying un- 
called for larval food—there need be no 
clash. 


But we decidedly need to remember 
that what proves the practise does not 
necessarily prove the theory. Practise 
may succeed from some other cause 
not discovered. The practise is taking 
away the lower half of a sectional 
brood-chamber just at the proper time. 
Taking away half the frames of an or- 
dinary brood-chamber obviously might 
not do so well. Perhaps even that 
would be worth trying by those of us 
who have no sectional hives. Page 197. 





HONEY AND SUGAR FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


Remarkable if consumptive patients 
can take with profit 17% ounces of 
sugar per day. As suggested, it’s worth 
trying if with honey they could not 
take still more, or rather, more of them 
take the large amounts. My additional 
suggestion is that half sugar and half 
honey may prove better than wholly of 
either. Try just a little of some 
strongly nitrogenous food, some milk, 
and all the rest sugar and honey. 
Should sugar and honey become the 
standard treatment for consumptives 
it would make quite a difference in the 
honey market. The advertisement and 
fame which honey would get would 





count more than what the patients 
would consume. I’m pretty well quali- 
fied at this point to be an experimen- 
ter myself. Have had for some 60 
years a sortof chronic bronchitis— 
mild, only manifest by a little abnor- 
mal ‘‘ahemming,’’ but always there. 
Liable to change to the worse disease 
some time, one might fear. And also 
for years [have dosed myself heavily 
with sweets. Have rung the changes 
pretty thoroughly on honey, dates, 
raisins, candy, and sugar. Simple 
granulated sugar seemed to argue 
itself into victory inthe long run. But 
just now I’m back on honey again— 
mainly because the sugar I happen to 
have does not please me as to flavor 
and smell. There’s a sort of ‘‘ six 0’ 
one, half a dozen o’ tother”’ in the 
shortcomings of honey and sugar, 
medically considered. The naughty 
sugar-men put in things invalids 
would better not eat, to color and con- 
dition their product. The naughty 
bees mix in aphissecretions. Also the 
naughty foundation-man putsin soap 
in tastable quantities—doubtless a seri- 
ous bar to the eating of large quanti- 
ties when the appetite is skittish, as 
invalid appetites are pretty sure to be. 
*Pears like I could easily tell what 
would be the best curative sweet for 
invalid use—or, at least. for my use; 
but I will forbearto say. The dyna- 
mite might go off. Page 205. 


Conducted by Emma M. WIxson, Marengo, III. 








Shipping Extracted Honey 


_I shouldn’t wonder if many of the 
sisters were not better equipped than 
myself to treat us to some interesting 
chat connected with their actual experi- 
ence in shipping and selling honey. 
Formerly we used barrels and sold to 
commission houses. The excessive 
weight of a barrel of honey constitutes 
one of the main objections to their use. 
When it comes to the loading of a 
barrel of honey two or more men are 
in demand, even when the use of skids, 
‘vers, etc., is taken into consideration. 
it not hunting for a blacksmith bill one 
must ever be on the alert as to the con- 
ition of every part of the wagon which 
s being pressed into service. Say you 
ieerfully pay a blacksmith bill—pos- 
bly mostly due to actual carelessness 
t others than yourself; after a wagon 
two have been broken down, the 
andling of your barreled honey seems 
have grown decidedly unpopular 
mong teamsters, they taking no cogni- 
vance of the prior condition of said 
apidated wagons. 


It is barely possible the back-breaking 


lifting has more to do with their dis- 
inclination to take hold. than wagon- 
breakage. Self-respect is a most meri- 
torious attribute, but when it begins to 
meddle with a man or woman in the way 
of turning an honest penny to enable 
them to maintain an existence, it seems, 
in these days, not particularly in need 
of encouragement 


In the days of the barrel we were 
frequently forced to resort to the sec- 
ond-hand ones, and oh, the cleaning of 


them! There was much scraping, scour- 
ing, rinsing, and finally draining, to 
clear them of excessive moisture; then 
they must not get too dry for fear of 
shrinkage; and just about the time they 
were filled, pop! would go a hoop, and 
the chances were extremely good for 
having to change to another—a shame- 
ful waste of honey and time. Did the 
barrel stand the test until on the road, 
we saw it depart with a certain degree 
of apprehension as to the slipping and 
bursting of hoops because of inferior 
cooperage or second-hand material. 
After exercising every known caution 
to secure safe transportation we con- 
sidered it good luck if permitted to con- 


gratulate ourselves on the safe arrival 
thereof. 

Of course we have some trouble with 
any kind of honey put up in any form, 
unless we except that which is carried 
on a straw-bedded spring-wagon to a 
near destination, and handled alone by 
the producer. 

The dread of handling was not alone 
responsible for my conversion to the 
use of 60-pound cans. Honey in barrels 
must be sold in a more wholesale way 
than if in smaller packages, and it us- 
ually landed in a commission house or 
wholesale bakery establishment. One 
commission firm held my honey, or 
money, almost a year, leading me _ to 
think that they would eventually get a 
better price, and when the returns final- 
ly came in, the selling price was the 
same as could have been obtained on 
its arrival—the wonder was that it was 
not less. Other firms, to whom I sold 
by sample, for a stated price, claimed, 
after the honey was in their possession, 
that it was not as good as the sample 
and proposed to let the deal drop, un- 
less I would take a reduced price. 

Again, in my rambles around a cer- 
tain city, I stumbled on some honey be- 
ing offered for sale and represented as 
coming from my yards, which in no way 
resembled my honey, and I postively 
failed to recognize it as anything I had 
ever handled. No comb honey from my 
yards had been placed on that market 
that season, yet here were nice glass 
cans filled with a clear liquid in which 
floated a nice, tempting piece of comb 
honey, all purporting to have been of 
my production! Had I not been sat- 
isfied that it was a glucose mixture, pos- 
ing for extracted honey, it would have 
been a fine advertisement, but, as it 
was, I saw that if I sustained the repu- 
tation of my honey, I was compelled 
to get as close to the consumer as pos- 
sible. Thus ended my barrel experi- 
ence, and of all the packages since tried 
the 60-pound can comes nearer filling 
the bill than any other. 

Gallon and half-gallon buckets are nice 
for a home retail trade, but let them 
be of the friction-top variety else there’s 
trouble ahead for one. 

Time was when I imagined it econ- 
omy to use second-hand cans, but this 
illusion was short-lived, dying in its in- 
ception. One trip over the roads was 
all that was probably expected of them, 
by their makers, and the damage sus- 
tained by them on their initial trip runs 
all the way from a slight rupture to al- 
most complete destruction, they some- 
times being so battered as to bear very 
slight semblance to a can. 

The crates are of light material and 
should be bound by scrap sheet-iron, 
or tin, at the corners, for most prob- 
ably they will form the acquaintance of 
the freight-smasher before they reach 
the other end of the line, as their for- 
lorn and battered appearance frequent- 
ly tells the tale of a head-on collision 
somewhere en route. Distance does not 
always count, as we have had honey 
packages damaged as badly in an &8o- 
mile transit, or perhaps more badly 
damaged, than in an 8o00-mile trip. 

Nor are the railroad men altogether 
to blame, the condition of the cans and 
crates figuring largely in such mishaps. 
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After being emptied of their contents 
cans and crates find storage-room in 
some city back-yard, with the sky for 
a roof, subject to the action of the ele- 
ments aided by coal-dust and all other 
kinds of dust and filth of our cities; 
and granted that it does not affect the 
inside of the can, it mars the outside, 
and ever after the appearance of the 
whole is not conducive to either safe 
shipping or ready sales. 

It might seem to some that an old, 
decrepit, scarcely-able-to-hold-together- 
package should command the more tend- 
er care, but the reverse is quite true. 
The freight-handler regards it more or 
less as worthless rubbish, and scorns its 
owner, in his mind; while things which 
appear to have had a friend at some 
time of their existence, command great- 
er respect. Perhaps it strikes him that 
the man who has taken care as to the 
make-up of his packages would also the 
sooner make him trouble, on the discov- 
ery of mishandling. 

Arrived at market the buyer eyes them 
suspiciously; reasons that they have 
come from some careless person or per- 
sons who would, most probably, take 
no more care of the inside and the con- 
tents, and thus such packages go a- 
begging, while bright, new cans, and 
clean, not weather-beaten crates, move 
off lively. 

Many times second-hand cans have 
not been properly cleaned, and the time 
consumed in that is of more value than 
the difference of price between them and 
new cans. Qh, yes, I am aware there 
are plenty of people who have never 
learned to put a value on time, but are 
they found among live bee-keepers? 

The injury sustained by exposure is 
not always confined to the crate and out- 
side of the can—it sometimes is found 
inside, in shape of rust, than which 
honey has no greater enemy. Bee-keep- 
ers are careful to keep their wax from 
contact with iron, and users of second 
hand cans will soon learn it is of vast- 
ly more importance to shield their honey 
from iron rust. ‘ 
_New cans must frequently make a 
visit to the tinshop before they will hold, 
Owing to punctures with nails in crating, 
and places which have been slighted in 
soldering. Old cans are as frequently 
punctured, and more often fissures are 
found caused from rust or having been 
crushed. 

Again, does it not seem passing 
strange that bee-keepers will on the one 
hand fight for protection in the way of 
a foul-brood law, and on the other hand 
will ship the germs of foul brood into 
their apiaries in the second-hand can? 
“Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel.” All 
the foul brood I have ever heard of in 
Missouri was shipped in. Of what avail 
are foul brood laws if we continue the 
shipping in and use of cans which are 
liable to carry the germs of this dread- 
ed enemy? 

It is of no use to agree to pay so 
much for the return of your cans, be- 
cause you are certain of but one thing, 
that is, the number you claim as yours; 
it never occurs to the sender, that sub- 
stitution is the least objectionable to 
you. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if the pure 
food law should step in and serve to 


sever that partnership between the bee- 
keeper and second-hand cans. If honey 
is found to be impure from contact 
with deleterious matter, will that not 
about settle the question? 

We are almost frantic in our demand 
for pure white and unsullied sections 
for our comb honey; then we spend long 
tiresome hours in another frantic en- 
deavor to remove the last vestige of 
stain in clean, new shipping-cases orna- 
mented with paper lace to hide even the 
edges of the sections; and turn right 
around and put the same grade of honey, 
minus the bees-wax, in begrimed and 
otherwise repulsive looking cans. Is it 
because of a superior respect for the 
wonderful formation of the cells and 
beautiful cappings? Even so, why should 
we cultivate our taste to the extreme 
in the case of comb honey, and insult 
that very same inborn taste by sloven- 
liness in connection -with extracted 
honey ? 

By unthinkingly or willfully placjng 
extracted honey in bad company--- do 
we not give it a black eye, and injure 
its reputation in more Ways than in the 
mere selling of the same? By our being 
careless and less painstaking in the pre- 
sentation of our extracted honey to the 
market can we blame the public for 
coming to the conclusion that bee-keep- 


Government Aid to Apicul- 
ture 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

I do not think that any Government 
in the entire Globe can compare at all 
with our own, in the valuable aid that 
is given to us by experts in the line 
of valuable scientific research. Our De- 
partment of Agriculture has a band 
of trained men, eminent in every line 
of scientific discovery, and these men 
keep their ears to the ground and are 
ever alert to come to the assistance of 
the practical man, whatever may be the 
difficulties that confront him. Our 
splendid “Pure Food Law” which is des- 
tined to be of such signal benefit, not 
only to producers but to every one ‘that 
eats and drinks would, no doubt, have 
been withheld ‘much longer, but for the 
grand work and influence of Secretary 
Wilson and his able assistants. This is 
only one of a long and brilliant array 
of services that we owe to this excellent 
department of government work. 


Fou. Broop. 


The bee-keepers of the country are 
not left out in this round of benefit. We 
who have had occasion to examine and 
study this disease that attacks our pets 
of the hives, know full well that there 


ers themselves prefer comb to extracted 
honey ? 

Sisters, hcw would we rate a house- 
keeper who in setting the table would 
place either kind of honey in any but 
a pretty, clean and attractive dish? 
Were she to use a besmeared, untidy- 
looking receptacle, amazement would get 
the best of us, and we would shortly 
conclude that she had certainly gone 
daft. 

Again as to canned goods in general, 
what house-keeper will buy a can that 
has the appearance of being anything 
but fresh? Is a can in the least bulged, 
battered, soiled or otherwise forbidding, 
it is disdainfully left to rest on the 
grocer’s shelves. In fact, the dread of 
ptomaine poisoning deters many from 
using tinned goods of any sort. Water 
in honey will set up a fermentation, 
while honey in contact with rust will 
as surely set up a putrefaction. 


In conclusion perhaps it would be the 
correct thing to assure the sisterhood 
that I am in no way connected or in- 
terested in any can manufactory or sup- 
ply house. I simply offer that which 
experience has taught me, and it is 
scarcely necessary to add I have paid 
well for the lessons. 


Miami, Mo. Mary E. NULL. 





are two well-marked forms. of the dis- 
ease that destroysthe brood, and so is a 


fatal obstacle to success. The one is 
ropy, and as it strings out from the cell 
when drawn by a pin or toothpick, flies 
back with a snap, as it lets go the pin. 
This, too, is very odorous, and is easily 
detected by the smell. The other dif- 
fers in both respects. The former is 
more serious than the other, but both 
are quite destructive, and much to be 
dreaded. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has solved the riddle, and has 
shown that there are two distinct dis- 
eases, caused by two specific gernis 
The first one named above, is the old, 
best known foul brood, and it is called 
“American Foul Brood,” while the other, 
often’ called “black brood” in the United 
States, and in New York, where it has 
prevailed, perhaps more generally than 
elsewhere, is now dominated “European 
Foul Brood.” This is the one described 
in Europe some years ago, and is cattse: 
by the well-known Bacillus alvei. Th: 
other is our better-known form in most 
of the States of the Union, is mor: 
virulent, more pertinacious, and 
caused by another micro-organisr 
Bacillus larvae. It is fortunate th 
both forms of diseasé succumb to t! 
same treatment. 


TREATING Fout Broop. 
There is no doubt but that this d 
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ease can be quickly banished from any 
apiary, by the well-known method, so 
long and _ successfully employed in 
Canada and many of the States. This 
is to change the bees from the old hive 
into new, clean hives with no honey, 
and to be sure that the honey that they 
carry from the old hive is all consumed 
before they have place to store it. There 
are two cautions that must ever be ob- 
served in all such work. If we shake 
the bees we must never scatter any 
honey, as it may carry the disease to 
other bees that sip up this sweet from 
ground or grass. We must also be 
equally cautious that no _ robber-bees 
gain access to the hive of the diseased 
bees, as the honey that they pilfer and 
carry off will very likely carry the dis- 
ease-germs and so spread the disease. 
It is probably in these two ways that 


bees become attacked. By use of the 


bee-tent and a good sheet of canvas 
we may steer clear of spreading the 
mischief in manipulating bees that have 
the disease. Of course it is always best 
to work with the bees when they are 
actively engaged in gathering. At such 
times they are not likely to rob, and 
they are less likely to get any honey 
that, perchance, may he scattered about 
the bee-yard. 
Pear-BicHr. 


I have before called attention to the 
fact that this disease is doing great 
harm in some parts of our State. As 
the pear industry was very remunerative 
in some sections, and as the fruit was 
very superior, and was produced in great 
quantities, this evil. is very disturbing. 
The disease has, as I am told, entirely 
wiped out pear-culture in the rich 
County of Fresno. It has now threat- 
ened the same disaster.in Tulare, Sac- 
ramento and Yolo Counties, and in many 
other sections of the more northern 
parts of the State. It is found that it 
does not need the bees, as it spreads 
where bees are rare as well as where 
they are numerous. I have called at- 
tention before to the fact that very few 
insects were sufficient to carry this dis- 
ease, or to inoculate the trees, and so it 
would spread perhaps as fast were there 
no bees at all in the orchard. This 
statement is sustained, if I am_ rightly 
informed, by the actual experience of 
the pear-growers in the State. 


The remedy that is ‘found most ef- 
fective so far is to practice very se- 
vere ‘pruning with sterilized knives, cut- 
ting away every twig or branch as soon 
as any sign of the blight is seen. Of 
course, in all such cases it is well to 
burn the prunings as soon as possible. 
It is believed that the germs must be 
conveyed in a fluid, and so that the 
germs must generally be carried from 
tree in either nectar or in the bee-glue. 
In this last case bees, either wild or 
the honey-bee, may sow the seeds of 
the mischief. It is true that many wild 
bees do not gather the propolis or bee- 
glue, which the bees get in almost all 
cases from the buds of plants. 


ACACIAS. 


_ As is well known we get our beauti- 
ful Acacias from Australia. There are 
many species, as they run up into the 
hundreds. They interest us much, as 


they are very beautiful, both as to bloom 
and foliage—yes, and habit as_ well. 
and the wealth of yellow is wonderful 
to behold. One of the trees is peculiar- 
ly admirable; it is Acacia baileyana. 
The bloom and the foliage are alike at- 
tractive. I know of no more beautiful 
tree anywhere. But what interests us 
most, is the fact that the bees are very 
partial to these trees. I have noticed 
the bees thick on the bloom, and also 
visiting extra-floral glands as_ well. 
These are good for stimulative feeding 
as they come in February, and so will 
stimulate the bees to breed rapidly, and 
so the hives will be replete with bees 
as the orange-trees fling out their bloom 
and perfume a little later. We may well 
plant many of these Acacias. We are 
doing so in Claremont. 
Claremont, Calif., March 14. 
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Bees Robbing in the Spring 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





A correspondent writes thus: “Will 
you please tell through the columns of 
the American Bee Journal, something 
about bees robbing colonies in the 
spring, how we can tell when colonies 
are being robbed, and what can be 
done to prevent it? I had nearly one- 
fourth of my colonies robbed out last 
spring in spite of all I could do.” 


After setting the bees from the cellar 
it sometimes happens; especially if the 
weather is very warm, that the first set 
out will commence to rob or carry off 
the stores of those set out last, which 
are so busy with their cleansing flight 
that they do not seem to notice the rob- 
bers. Robbing is not always confined 
to such colonies, but all weak colonies, 
whether wintéred in the cellar or other- 
wise, and especially queenless colonies, 
are subject to attack in early spring, and 
I know of no one thing more vexa- 
tious to the apiarist than robbing. But 
how are we to tell when a colony is 
being robbed? is the question nearly al- 
ways asked by the novice; and the an- 
swering of that question has often puz- 
zled. the bee-keeper of several years’ ex- 
perience, when he has almost been ready 
fo decide that a colony from which the 
bees are seen running out and in with 
much commotion at the entrance, are 
robbing or being robbed, while later on 
he was obliged to admit that what he 
saw was nothing more than the colony 
having a general play-spell. 


While to the experienced eye, robber- 
bees are generally quite easily distin- 
guished, yet those just starting in bee- 
keeping are often perplexed to know 
whether the bees are being robbed or 
not, as young bees at play often resem- 
ble robbers. Robber-bees are generally 
so filled with honey that they are con- 
spicuous for their size when leaving the 
hive; but a young bee taking its first 
flight is often just as conspicuous from 
the load of excrement it is anxious to 
void. Robber-bees often run up the 
sides of the hive or a long way out on 
the alighting-board before taking wing, 
and a young bee when taking its first 
flight, more often than otherwise, does 
the same thing 


Robber-bees turn with the head to- 
ward the entrance of the hive when 
taking wing, so as to mark where to 
come back for another load of honey, 
and the young bee on its first flight al- 
ways turns thus with its head toward 
the entrance so as to mark its location, 
so it may always thereafter know just 
where home is. Thus we find robber- 
bees, and young bees on their first flight 
or play-spell, acting almost exactly 
alike. But if we look closely we shall 
see that these young bees are much 
lighter-colored than are the robber- 
bees, very many of which are dark and 
often shiny by having the fine hairs on 
the back of the abdomen all scraped 
or worn off by their many encounters 
in trying to enter other hives. 

However, I know of but one sure way 
for inexperienced persons to tell when 
a colony of bees are being robbed, and 
that is by killing two or three of the 
mistrusted bees and dissecting them so 
as to expose the honey-sac. If this sac 
is empty there is nothing wrong, but 
if you find a bee leaving a hive with 
its sac full of honey, rest assured that 
robbing is going on, for bees in a nor- 
mal condition should always be convey- 
ing honey to the hive, not from it. 


Then another way of telling is to keep 
the entrance of any hive suspected of 
being robbed closed so that only a few 
bees can go in and out at a time, so 
that if robbing is going on, no large 
amount can be carried off in 4 or 5 
hours; then look after such hives to- 
ward sunset, and if the commotion is 
still kept up about the entrance of these 
hives while the bees have quite generally 
settled down to where there are only a 
few. flying, you can rest assured that 
such hives as have bees rushing in and 
out of the entrance thus late in the day, 
while the most of the rest of the colo- 
nies are becoming quiet, are being 
robbed, or are robbing other colonies. 
It is now quite easy to tell whether they 
are robbing or being robbed, for if rob- 
bing, as the air begins to get cool and 
heavy, the loaded bees will drop short 
of the entrance; while the hive that is 
being robbed will show many bees that 
are unable to take wing with their 
heavy loads on first trials. 


Having found out that any colony is 
being robbed, what is to be done to 
save such a colony? This question has 
received very many answers which I 
will not attempt to give here. If you 
mistrust that only one or two colonies 
are at the work of robbing, sprinkle a 
little flour on the robber-bees as they 
go out from the colony being robbed 
with their loads of honey, having an as- 
sistant stand at the hives you suspect 
are doing the robbing, and if the return- 
ing bees are covered with flour, you are 
positively sure that you have found at 
least one of the colonies which is do- 
ing the stealing. If more than one is at 
work at this robbing, mark the strong- 
est one, and as soon as darkness has 
stopped the flying of all bees, carry the 
colony that was being robbed and put 
it on the stand of the marked strong 
colony, and put this strong colony on 
the stand just occupied by the colony 
which was being robbed. Do this in the 
evening as soon as the bees stop flying. 
Don’t allow yourself to think that you 
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out and at their work of stealing at the 


in the morning just as well, 
often happens that the bees are 
first signs of day, before you are up. 
Where it is so an exchange can thus be 
made, it is generally the means of stop- 
ping the whole trouble. 

It is often very laughable to see the 
look of disgust that comes on the rob- 
ber-bee after he has sallied out the next 
morning, leaving his hive without not- 
ing that it is not where it was, and 
then hurrying back into it with an air of 
“T'll soon be home with a load,” only 
to find that she has gone back to the 
“wrong” hive; then come out again, look 
the whole situation over, and finally go 
and make her home with the colony she 
had been robbing all of the day before, 
because it is now where her old home 
was. Then where more than one hive 
had been doing the robbing, and a rob 
ber from the other hive comes after a 
load, she is seized so quickly by this 
strong colony that she shows a feeling 
of “good luck’”’ when she gets away and 


returns home, satisfied not to try the 
thing again 
But it is not always that we are so 


fortunate as to find that only one colony 
is being robbed, for it is often our neigh- 
bors’ bees that are concerned in this 
work, or we have a general mix-up of 
many colonies in the apiary. Where 
this is the case I know of no better way 
than, at nightfall, to carry the robbed 
colony or colonies into the cellar, and 





Report of the Worcester (Mass.) 
County Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention 


The March meeting of the Worcest- 
er County Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held at Horticultural Hall, in Worcest- 
er, on March 9, at 2 p. m. Dr. James 
P. Porter, of Clark University, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Bee: Its 
Nervous System and Sense Organs; 
Its Origin and Life.” He spoke of the 
evolution of the bee from the solitary 
bee, through the one that lays its eggs 
and stays with the young till the eggs 
are hatched. The next advance is in a 
bee that makes provision in its under- 
ground nest for the draining off of mois- 
ture. The next higher in the group is 
that where the male and female pass 
the winter together in the same nest. 
The bumble-bee has irregular structure 
in the cells of its honey-comb, and then 
gradations up to the nest of the honey- 
bee in which every cell is regular, and 
there is a distinctness of order, care, 
and regularity about the hive. Division 
of labor in the hive now becomes pro- 
minent and necessary, not for the in- 
dividual life and rights of the bee, but 
for the general benefit of the hive and 


leave them there for a few days till 
pollen becomes plenty, or the bees main- 
ly forget about this stealing affair, when, 
near sunset of some nice day they are 
to be set back on their own stand again, 
examined as to their strength in bees 
and stores, adjusting the entrance to suit 
the size of the colony, and reducing 
their stores by taking away combs of the 
same till they have only what you think 
they can reasonably protect, and shut- 
ting them on the combs you have al- 
lowed them by means of a dummy. In 
this way any colony that is of any value 
(alone) can be saved, and if too small 
as to numbers of bees to hold its own, 
then it should be united with another 
colony, doing this at this time, so that 
the bees when they have their flight the 
next day may mark their location anew, 
as they will always do after being a 
week in the cellar. 

In closing, allow me to say that if 
we are careful to adjust the entrances to 
suit the size of all colonies just after 
their first flight in the spring, and take 
away all surplus of stores from all colo- 
nies which are few in hees, shutting 
them on the combs left, as I have above 
advised, we shall have very little trou- 
ble with robbing. Here, as elsewhere, 
in bee-keeping, “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” I especially 
recommend this prevention part to the 
correspondent, and all others who are 
not entirely familiar with this part of 
bee-keeping 


the generations to come; and at this 
stage the hive has become somewhat of 
a machine. 

Dr. Porter then went into the details 
of the nervous system, illustrating here 
especially with lantern slides, and com- 
paring the large brain of the worker 
with its many duties; the medium one of 
the queen with the mere machine and 
purely animal function of egg-laying; 
while the drone with a very small brain, 
as after the fertilization of the queen 
the drone has nothing to do but die. 

The next speaker was Mr. H. F. 
Cary, who spoke on _ wintering and 
spring increase of bees. He said that 
the optimum temperature for wintering 
in the cellar is 45 degrees, with a stove- 
pipe for ventilation, but not large enough 
to cause a draft into the hive. He ad- 
vised an entrance to the hive % of an 
inch by 3 inches. Comparing those 
wintered inside with those left outside 
and carefully packed, he stated that 
those wintered in the house seemed to 
start in with more vigor than those left 
out, and got their brood started first; 
but he finds that on comparing them 
June rst, that those left outside are 
stronger, and working better than the 
others. When wintering inside he ad- 


vised keeping the bees contented in the 
early spring by cooling them. He also 
advised spring manipulation to begin 
about April 20. He then spoke upon his 
methods of rearing queens. 

A. H. Estasroox, Sec. 
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Report of the 37th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held in San An- 
tonio, Tex., Nov. 8-10, ’06 


(Continued from page 336 ) 


Pres. Dadant—We will now have the 
paper by Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on 


WHAT SCIENCE CAN DO FOR 
BEE-KEEPING 


Science is classified knowledge. In 
Apiculture observations can be made in 
infinite number, but until the facts dis- 
covered are systemized and classified 
very little advance can be made, and 
only with this classification does apicul- 
ture become an exact science. 

By the majority of people science 
is looked on as something entirely apart 
from the practical. By most people a 
scientist is supposed to be a man who 
works on subjects which are of no 
practical use whatever. The criticism 
is heard on all sides that “book farm- 
ing” is a failure, and that scientific men 
who attempt to write on practical in- 
dustries do not know what they are 
talking about. In the first place we may 
as well admit that there is entirely too 
much truth in such criticism, but the 
fault lies not with science but with the 
men. Unless a scientist is willing and’ 
anxious to listen to what the practical 
man has to say, he can hardly expect 
to arrive at proper conclusions. 


On the other hand, it is, to my mind, 
a serious mistake for the practical man 
to disregard what the scientist has to 
say. Scientific training fits a man to 
“put two and two together” and arrive 
at a conclusion. When a host of ob- 
servations are made, not every one 1s 
qualified to study them and get at the 
bottom of the subject. 

But for the fear of misunderstanding, 
let us confine ourselves to Apiculture, 
and see who are the scientists in that 
work. 

In Apiculture the scientist is general- 
ly looked on as one who studies the 
anatomy of the bee, the effects of color 
on flight, or similar subjects of no prac- 
tical importance. This is entirely and 
unqualifiedly an error. The man who 
analyzes the results of different methods 
of wintering, or the different ways of 
producing comb honey, is engaged in 
scientific work just as much as the man 
who works on anatomy, although he 
may not realize it. 

Assuming then that scientific work is 
nothing but the systematizing of numer- 
ous observations, there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any one that Apiculture 
is sorely in need of more such work. 

It must be admitted, however, that in 
speaking of scientific work in Apicul- 
ture the more or less theoretical prob- 
lems are generally the ones to which re- 
ference is made. I shall, therefore, not 


speak so much of the need of scientific 


























methods on problems conceded to be 
practical, as to discuss the practical im- 
port of questions now considered as 
merely theoretical by most bee-keepers. 


At the Chicago meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, I spoke at some length of the 
need of better bees. Here is one place 
where science can work untold wonders 
for Apiculture. Of recent years breed- 
ing has become a subject of very general 
discussion, and much scientific work has 
been done on variation and heredity, the 
ground-work of breeding. By contin- 
ually selecting first-class breeding ma- 
terial a bee-keeper may improve his 
stock until he really has a superior line 
of bees. He cannot expect, however, to 
make progress which will be lasting un- 
less he knows something about the 
hereditary transmission of characters, 
and the variations according to the laws 
of chance of all characters. The only 
way for a bee-keeper to become a breed- 
er is by studying scientific works, and 
doing some work himself, and I regret 
to say that very few of our queen-rear- 
ers are doing this. Breeders in other 
lines of work are studying and working 
on these problems, and their results 
can be read by breeders of queens. Here 
science can help Apiculture. 


As an example of what science can 
do for bee-keeping, take the work on 
bee-diseases. We know the causes of 
our two worst bee-diseases, and by com- 
parisons (scientific method) we know 
what to do to destroy disease. Without 
scientific work on this subject the prac- 
tical bee-keeper would be absolutely ig- 
norant as to the nature of the different 
diseases, and cures would be mere ac- 
cidents. As an example of the inef- 
fectiveness of efforts of practical men in 
the face of a lack of scientific investiga- 
tion we have only to cite the discus- 
sions of bee-paralysis, as it is called. A 
number of practical men, thoroughly 
competent from a practical standpoint, 
have undertaken to write on paralysis 
and several cures have been advocated 
for this particular disease. No one can 
doubt, however, that we are still in ig- 
norance of a universal cure and I am 
inclined to the opinion that we will re- 
main in this state until the cause of the 
disease is determined by some one 
thoroughly trained in methods of scien- 
tific observation. In his book, “Bees 
and Bee-Keeping,” Cheshire mentions a 
bacterium, Bacillus gaytoni, which he 
Says causes the workers to become 
shiny; but this is no proof that Bacillus 
gaytoni causes paralysis. 

Bee-Keeping would be benefited by 
work in various branches of science. 
Take, for example, work in chemistry. 
Those who have had anything to do 
with having samples of honey analyzed 
cannot fail to conclude that the work 
that has been done so far is entirely un- 
satisfactory, and that there is great need 
of better methods of honey analysis. 
rhe polariscope method is not reliable 
enough so that adulteration can be 
determined with certainty, because 
honeys from odifferent sources differ 
so greatly in their polarization. The 
same condition is true to almost as great 
an extent, of wax-analysis. 


_ While the bee-keeper must depend 
largely upon natural forage, the fact 


still remains that the industry would 
be greatly benefited by a careful study 
of honey-producing floras. We need to 
know the exact climatic and soil con- 
ditions necessary to the growth of all 
our honey-plants so that they produce 
nectar, for with such knowledge we 
would be able to make plantings of 
value. The exact geographical distribu- 
tion of the honey-producing plants, and 
the marking out of the areas in which 
given plants secrete nectar, would help 
greatly. 

The bee-keeper would be greatly bene- 
fited by better information as to the 
function of the bee in fertilizing flowers. 
At present it often happens that there 
are times when bees are looked on as 
very detrimental, but if the apiarist has 
an array of actual facts to present in 
place of the generalities now indulged 
in by the journals, it would have more 
weight with municipalities which try to 
banish bees, and in similar cases. 

And now as to scientific work on the 
bees themselves: Those present may 
remember the bootless discussion in the 
bee-journals some time back as to 
whether bees pack pollen into cells with 
their heads. In the face of such dis- 
cussions the question might well be 
asked why some one did not look. It 
was argued that the head of the bee 
is hard, and that it could pack pollen 
if it wished to; but the writers were 
content to argue, and not investigate, 
reminding one very forcibly of the aca- 
demic discussions of the middle ages. 

Properly constructed observation hives 
are of some value in such a case. For- 
tunately or otherwise, we have a few 
writers for apicultural papers who feel 
fully competent to cope with any sub- 
ject connected with bees, but just how 
much weight we may give to their ex- 
pressed opinions can be determined only 
when we find out how much observa- 
tion they have made. Random discus- 
sions based on compilation of obsolete 
work are of meager value. 

There are numerous facts concerning 
the habits of bees inside the hive which 
are highly important from a _ purely 
practical standpoint, which can be de- 
termined only by scientific observation. 
In spite of the fact that the bee-keepers 
have for years made observations con- 
cerning the swarming of bees, we still 
do not know just what it is that causes 
a swarm to issue. This is of paramount 
importance. Possibly some of these 
problems will forever foil the investi- 
gator, but it does not pay to be pessi- 
mistic. 

We know that under certain condi- 
tions queen-cells are started, and we al- 
so know that there are some conditions 
under which the workers feed the royal 
larve better than others. By the use of 
the swarm-box we are able to produce 
these conditions of superior feeding so 
that the larve are fed as well as dur- 
ing preparation for swarming, but we 
still do not know why it is that this con- 
finement produces the effect of the 
“swarming fever.” If we could but 


analyze the swarming impulse we would, 
beyond all doubt, be able to devise vast- 
ly superior methods of queen-rearing 
It need scarcely be pointed out, also, 
that a knowledge of swarming would 
enable us to devise methods to prevent 


that bane to the bee-keeper, and this 
would benefit many more bee-keepers 
than better methods of queen-rearing. 


We need also but mention the desir- 
ability of knowing the methods used 
by bees in storing surplus honey. This 
is important. If honey is first deposited 
in the brood-chamber and then carried 
to the surplus chamber, then it is impor- 
tant that care be exercised in feeding 
sugar syrup, for under such circum- 
stances any sugar syrup left from the 
feeding for winter or spring stimulation 

ould possibly reach the super, and the 
bee-keeper be open to the charge of 
adulteration. If such is not the case 
sugar-feeding before supers are put on 
is justifiable; but this can be determined 
only by scientific investigation. The 
care of larve is an unknown factor in 
bee-life, as well as many other points 
which may have an exceedingly import- 
ant bearing on practical work. 

As far as the hearing of bees is con- 
cerned, we may be safe in saying that 
it matters little to the bee-keeper wheth- 
er bees hear or not, but, still, almost 
every bee-man wants to know. No or- 
gan of hearing has yet been discovered, 
and the evidence that bees hear is ex- 
tremely meager. In spite of this fact 
the majority of persons familiar with 
bees believe that bees do hear. The 
arguments generally advanced as proof 
of this are absolutely valueless, and we 
await impatiently a scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Not only will Apiculture be benefited 
by new scientific work on subjects re- 
lating directly to bees, but comparisons 
with results obtained in other fields will 
yield results of great value. Bee-keep- 
ing is not a science entirely apart from 
all others, but is most intimately con- 
nected with many sciences. For exam- 
ple, if we look at bee-keeping from the 
standpoint of breeding it becomes evi- 
dent that it is not necessary that all the 
principles of bee-breeding be worked 
out on bees. From multitudes of results 
in such work it is evident that a few 
underlying principles are concerned in 
the improvement of a species, race, or 
variety, by selection; it matters not in 
the least to the bee-breeder whether 
these principles are discovered by work 
on bees. There are already scores and 
hundreds of papers detailing the meth- 
ods used by the breeders of other spec- 
ies, and these papers await the persons 
who are to take up the one great prob- 
lem of Apiculture. Improved appliances 
and manipulations are valuable, but 
their importance becomes infinitesimal 
when considered with the improvement 
of the bees themselves. The problem 
is so great that it is not to be wondered 
that it has not been undertaken syste- 
matically, but the day will come when 
it is begun, and then the results of other 
scientific breeders will be of inestimable 
value. 

The second great problem which con- 
fronts American bee-keepers is the dis- 
eases to which bee-flesh is heir. Per- 
haps no one factor is so great a draw- 
back to advance in Apiculture. The 
two virulent diseases of the brood are 
spreading through the States of the 
Union at a rate which is truly appalling, 
and heroic measures are necessary. 
do not wish to become an alarmist, but 
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during the past year I have traveled 
several thousand miles studying condi- 
tions of diseases and the rapidity of their 
spread, and I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that conditions are serious. The 
scientific work which has already been 
done on the subject is of very great 
value. We know that these two diseas- 
es—European foul brood and American 
foul brood—are of bacterial origin, and 
we know from scientific work on other 
bacteria that certain methods of treat- 
ment are necessary. The result is that 
with this work we now have reliable 
methods of treatment. 


The control of diseases of animals 
and plants by inspection methods has 
been the object of a great deal of 
thought on the part of very competent 
men, and inspection is really a science. 
Horticultural and veterinarian inspec- 
tion methods are well worth study by 
those interested in the extermination or 
control of brood-diseases, and for this 
purpose there will be a meeting of bee- 
disease inspectors in this city next Mon- 
day. How much good will result from 
such a meeting remains to be seen, but 
it is certainly a worthy object. Bee- 
keeping must be up-to-date in its meth- 
ods of disease control, and to accom- 
plish the maximum good our inspectors 
must work in the greatest harmony. 

In addition to the direct good result- 
ing from scientific work, great good re- 
sults from the publication of scientific 
results in the stimulating effect which 
such work has on practical methods and 
discussions. As an example of this I 
need only refer once more to the work 
on bee-diseases. The recent work on 
this subject has given us a better in- 
sight into the causes of the two forms 
of foul brood, yet it must be confessed 
that these results are of minor value, 
since methods of contro] are not changed 
in the least. In spite of this the an- 
nouncement of results and public dis- 
cussions have stimulated the persons in- 
terested in disease work, and we now 
are in a better position to take up the 
practical question of ridding ourselves of 
these plagues. 

Over and above all this, scientific work 
makes better bee-keepers, in that the 
more a man knows about bees the better 
bee-keeper he is, and the better man he 
is. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that a bee-keeper has some mission in 
life besides honey-production or queen- 
rearing, and increased knowledge adds 
infinitely to the pleasure of living. To 
add to the sum of human knowledge 
and to interest others in some new line 
of thought is fully as commendable as 
the production of something to tickle the 
palate. Let us, therefore, hail with de- 
light any advance in our knowledge of 
bees. E. F. PHItuips. 

(Continued next week.) 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address office of the American Bee Journal. 





Send Questions éither to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(Qs Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Clipped Queens—Swarming—Yellow- 
est Bees 


1. | bought a queen last year and her 
wings were clipped. This spring they 
seemed to be grown out. Will they 
grow out, or was it a young queen? 

2. Will bees swarm before any young 
queen is hatched? " 

3. Which strain of bees is most golden 
yellow? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—I. No, a wing that is 
clipped never grows out again. One ad- 
vantage of having a queen clipped, is 
that, as in the present case, you can tell 
when a young queen has taken her place. 


2. A first swarm issues about 8 days 
beiore the first queen emerges. When 
an after-swarm issues, a young queen 
has already emerged, ready to go with 
the swarm, while one or more -young 
queens still remain in the ceil. 

3. Probably Italians; although it may 
be that some Carniolans are equally yel- 
low. 





ee 


Management for Chunk Honey 


I have a few colonies of .bees that I 
wish to run for chunk honey; i. e., use 
extracting frames and supers and cut 
the comb honey out instead of extract- 
ing. Will it be necessary for me to use 
queen-excluders if I use full sheets of 
comb foundation in my frames? 

OnIOo. 

ANSWER.—That depends. With a 
small brood-chamber the queen is likely 
to go up; with a large brood-chamber 
she is not likely to trouble much in 
that way. In any case she is less likety 
to go up into an apartment filled with 
foundation than into one filled with old 
combs. 





Management to Prevent Swarming— 
Transferring 


1. | would like to put 2 old colonies 
of bees on one stand with space between 
for one young colony. Now, if I should 
take the 2 old colonies with old queens 
away to another stand a distance of 4 
rods, will the field-force of worker- 
bees unite with the young queen left on 
the old stand, and work, or will they 
loaf? 

2. Will this plan keep the old colonies 
from swarming? 

3. When the old colonies are heavy 
with bees, by bringing them back to the 


old stand will it do to use the same plan 
again with another young colony? 

4. Can I transfer a colony of bees by 
waiting until they swarm and putting 
the young swarm. close beside the old 
colony, and then setting the old colony 
on the opposite side of the young col- 
ony every 6 or 7 days until the old 
colony is run out? or will the bees stay 
with the old colony when moved such a 
short distance? MICHIGAN. 


ANswers.—They will unite and work. 

2. Yes, at least for a time; but when 
they get strong enough they will be like- 
ly, if undisturbed, to swarm later. 

3. Yes, if you remove the 2 colonies 
to a new place at any time, you may 
count on the field-force uniting with any 
colony left in their place. 

4. It will probably not work as well as 
you expect. Each time you make the 
proposed change you will throw the 
field-force from the old hive to the new 
one; but at the same time you are likely 
to throw some of the field-force of the 
new hive into the old one. It will work 
better when making the second shift to 
set the old hive on ‘top of the new one. 
But either plan will work fairly well, 
and 21 days after the issuing of the 
swarm you can drive out, or shake out, 
all the bees from the old hive and add 
them to the swarm. 


—- 


Saving Bees from Spray-Poison— 
Honey-Adulteration— Super- 
seding Old Queens 





1. How_can I best save my bees from 
being poisoned? I have an apple or- 
chard of 30 acres. I spray for codling- 
moth as the blossoms are about to close 
and fall. I use arsenate of lead. Would 
you advise feeding for a few days with 
sugar syrup? 

2. Will the pure-food laws prevent to 
a great extent the adulteration of honey 
with glucose? 

3. Will a good colony supersede its 
worn-out queen, or is it not best to in- 
troduce a new queen at least every 3 
years? OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—I. Feeding with syrup 
would probably have little effect, for the 
bees prefer the blossoms. The easy way 
out is not to spray till the blossoms hav: 
fallen. That’s the wiser course, any- 
how, even if there were no bees in th: 
case. The best authorities will tell you 


that it is an injury to the blossoms t 
spray while the stamens and pistils ar: 
Neither is it at all neces 


still active. 























sary for the earlier portion of the blos- 
soms. The codling-moth doesn’t do any 
work on the blossoms, nor for some time 
after the blossom has fallen, depositing 
its eggs in the calyx end of the young 
fruit after the fruit is large enough for 
that purpose. No, don’t spray fruit 
while in bloom. 

2. Undoubtedly, if faithfully carried 
out. 

3. Opinions are divided. It is possible 
that locality may have something to do 
in the case, as it has in so many other 
cases. In this locality it is as well to 
leave the matter to the bees generally, 
although it pays any time to supplant a 
poor queen with a good one, even if the 
poor one is only a month old. 





Dividing Colonies for the Buckwheat 
. Flow 


I commenced bee-keeping five years 
ago, and through ignorance lost all but 
2 colonies in the spring of 1905. I had 
10 colonies last fall; lost one the past 
winter. I now have 9g of as strong, 
healthy colonies as I ever saw. They 
are literally running over with bees and 
have been busy bringing in pollen the 
last 2 days, which is remarkable for this 
latitude. We get our surplus from buck- 
wheat August 1 to 20. When should I 
divide so as to have strong colonies for 
the buckwheat flow? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANnswer.—A phenomenally warm spell 
was on about the time of your writing, 
and if that had continued straight along, 
swarming and dividing would have come 
unusually early. But as it is, quite likely 
matters may be little if any earlier than 
usual. A very strong colony might be 
divided in fruit-bloom, but the general- 
ity will probably as well wait till the be- 
ginning of clover. 





Removing Bees from Dwelling— 
Re-queening 


1. I have 2 colonies of bees to take 
out of 2 different houses (dwellings). 
When is the best time to take them out, 
and what is the best way? 


2. I wish to put a new queen with one 
how should I 
do this? ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—t!. During fruit-bloom is a 
good time. Places are so different that 
one can tell the very best way only by 
seeing the place. In general, you can 
cut away enough of the wall to expose 
the combs, cut out the combs, fasten 
enough of them into frames to give the 
bees a good lodging-place, as you would 
in transferring, of course using smoke 
as needed, get all the bees into the hive, 
and unless you are going to take them 
a mile or more away it will be well to 
shut them in a dark cellar for 3 or 4 
days so they will not get to the old place 
when they fly out. 

2. You are not likely to be able to get 
a young queen before about the first of 
June, and printed instructions for intro- 
ducing always come with the queen. If 
you want to pay the extra price for a 
tested queen, a good time to get it will 
be in fruit-bloom. 





Standard-Bred Queens 


Reared from Imported and Home-Bred Cau- 
casian, Carniolan, Hall’s Superior Goldens, 
and Leather-Colored Italian Breeders. Their 
bees are honey-getters. Untested Queens, $1; 
6, $5; 12, $9. Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6; 12, 
$10. Tested, $1.50; select. #2 50: best, $5. List 


free. . 8S. HALL, 
11D8t JASPER, Pickens Co., GA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Moore’s Long-Tongue and Golden 
—QUEENS— 


Fine Select Untested Queens, $1; 6, $5; 12, $9. 
Tested, $1.50; 6,$8. Best Breeders, $3 50. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. W. H. RA'LS, Grange, Cal. 


9D18t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








We Set RoorT’s G »0DS8 IN MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 
Foundation, etc, as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


H. M. HUNT & SON, 
REDFORD, Wayne Co., Mich. 


SIMPICX BEB-HIVE cueapest: most au. 
rable, perfect, efficient implement. Constructed 


without boards. Any one:an manufacture it. 
License of U. S. Patent granted. Address, 


17 A6t P. O. BOX 332. Colton, Calif. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Well-Bred Queens 


Will greatly increase the yield of honey. Am 
now taking orders for Cook’s Select- 
Bred Queens—to be sent as soon as 
weather permits mailing. Also Caucasian 
Queens from imported stock. 


Cook’s Square Honey-Jar is the 
best, cheapest, and most sanitary package for 
retailing honey. Send for circular and price- 
list of Hives, Bees, and useful Implements. 


J. H. M. COOK 
70 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Oldest Supply-house in the East, and only 
Reliable Goods sold. 


10 cents brings sample jar by mail. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth on tne 
Re Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 











This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 600 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees, 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


334 Dearborn Street, 





BEE-BOOKS Gsc.eeW York & co. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
1.20. 


ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. Il. & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle—A 
method y which the ver best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Fgaqmivet on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 

{ am booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 





gardless of price. PRICEs: 

Tested Queens ....$1.00 each; $10.00 per doz. 
Warranted ‘“* .... .75 * 7.00 * 
Untested ‘“ 50 *¢ 5.50 8 * 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 


BIG STOCK 
DOVETAILED HIVES, 


Sections, etc. I sell Marshfield Mfg. Co.’s and 
Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices. 8 frame, 
M%-story, $135; 10-frame,$1 50; Ne. 1 Sections, 
$4; No. 2, $3.50. Send for 48-page price-list if 
you haven’tone. With an order amounting to 
$15 cr over I give 7 percent discount till May 10. 
S. D. BUELL, Union City, Mich. 


16A2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Carniolans ! Italians ! 


FOR SALE 
- No disease. 2-comb Nucleus, with Queen, 
$3, f.o.b. express office here. 
A. L. AMOS, Comstock, Nebr. 


12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 
E. N. Eaton, M.S8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 














Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us, 

We are always in,the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored, One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. OJder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, 1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf OSwWwEeGO. ILL. R.D. 1. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


season, 


livery now. 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, aM 

years ago, but it was not on the market before. 
rights, from Mr, Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. 


innesota bee-keeper, some 
We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
They are ready for de- 





Best Hivée-Tool 





[ul Nd ‘90 NiuO 


( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 
DESCRIP'TION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 


&4% inches long. 


inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. 


The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, « 
The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 


circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 
In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ rage 58, he 


says: 


** Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’’ 


On Jan, /, 1907, ha 


wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.”’ 


Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s acaistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. 


‘*< Tt is an ideal tool. 
Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 


the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.” 


The “‘ Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE as a premium to any present paid-in-advance 
eubscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1 00; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journal one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 


for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 
BEES, QUEENS and NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
1eared in full colonies. 


Prices ofitalians in April: 
One Tested Queen........ $1.65 
** Select Tested Queeu 2.20 
** Breeder Queen ...... 3.30 
“ Tested Caucasian... 2.(0 


Untestedin May. Allothers 
ready now from last season’s 
rearing. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For prices on larger 
quantities and description of each grade of 
Queens, send for FREE CATALOG. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, Iowa. 


writing. 


Breeding Queens 
and Nuclei 


We offer for early spring delivery (by mail) 
Choice Italian Breeding Queens at $2.50 each. 

Also, 3-frame Nucleiof Italian bees with 
Tested Italian Queens, at $3.25 each; or in 
lots of 5 or more Nuclei, at $3.00 each. Nuclei 
will be shipped about May 10, by express 
(charges not prepaid), from a point 100 miles 
west of Chicago. Orders willjbe shipped in 
rotation—first come first served. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


How to Maké Money Easu 


Restock your apiaries with Atchley Queens; 
they do the rest. We breed all of the leading 
races in their purity. Untested, $l each; $9 ~ 
per doz.; $60 per 100. Tested, $1.50 to $2.50 
each; Breeders, $3 to $5 each. 1, 2, and 3 
frame Nuclei, and bees by the car-load, our 
specialty. Get our prices before you buy. We 
manufacture standard bee-supplies cheap. 
Catalog free. Will exchange queen-bees or 
bee-supplies for honey. Beeswax wanted at 
all times. The Bee & Honey Co. (™ 

WILL ATCHLEY, Mgr. 
11Atf Box 218, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


By uniting swarms 
QveeNS from’ 1000 colonies SUPPlies 
I sell queens at—1 queen, 25c; doz., $3. Also 
following supplies at 44 Root’s prices: 1000 
P.& I. fences; 1000 plain section-holders; 1000 
41¢x4¥4 plain sections; Daisy foundation fas- 
tener; 10-inch foundation mill; 200 10-frame 
wood-zincs; 2 doz. Porter escapes; 500 Hoff- 
man frames. R.M. SPENCER, 
4A16t Nordhoff, Cal. 


TAYLOR'S: STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
Is THH BEST 


Long Tongues and Goldens are best of honey- 

atherers; 18 yrs. a specialty, breeding for best 

oney-gatherers. Untested, 75c, or $8 a doz.; Tested, 
$1. or $10 a doz.; Select Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
very best, from $3 to $5. Carniolans same price. Try 
them. We also sell Nuclei and full colonies. Bees 
in separate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON 
BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEXAS. 


QUEENS FOR YOU 

Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, $1; 
Tested, $1.25. Prices on large quantities or on 
Bees given on application. Address, 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W. PHARR, Prop., Berclair, Texas. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal 





15Atf 
Mention Bee Journal when 
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when writing advertisers. 



































made every year in the book business. 

, A family, rich or r. must have 

books. During the last few years, $7,500,- 

have been expended for Modern 

.000,000.00 for Stoddard’s 

ures, ,000,000.00 for the Oentury 

O Ri gons ,and the tremendous sum of 

000,000.00, covering over half a million 

sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

These books were sold by subscription in 

American homes and sales are still 
going on. 

e have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings bank 
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a) arranged a plan whereby 
Any ive Man or Woman 


Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Remember, the success of this publi- 
cation is not away off in the future—it is 
not prospective, but it is a success at th 

present time and wing in deman 

every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of smal! means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which _ legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long as the response is 
certain to be so t that we shall 
have all the capital we need to increase 
the number of our presses and secure 

turn out in completed 
books, which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
a chance like this again to become 


) PoSVe'BS SO 


| 
| 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends.and which 
as led to sell a small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this op- 
portunity you must 


Q Write Quick—Only a Few Can Come In 


Address your letter to me personally, 
like this— 


© 


) 


W. B. Gilbert 
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PERFECT GOODS 


make. 


SILIS ISAS ASS SA 


ever saw. 







BEE-SU PPLE 


LOW PRICES ( 


A Customer Once, a Customer Always. 


Now is the time for you to buy your Bee-Supplies. We manufac- 
ture Bee-Hives of all kinds. The Dovetail, Langstroth, Alternating, 
and the Massie Hives, we make all of them. Remember that half the 
work and worry of your apiary is removed when you use our goods. 
Every one knows the advantage of a good, substantial hive; the quality 
of material and workmanship in our hives are not excelled by any other 


We have been in the business over 40 years, and know what is prac- 
tical,and when you once give our goodsatrial you will have none 
other. Remember that now is the time to get your order in for the sea- 
son’s supplies. Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? If not, write 
for it atonce, You cannot fail to understand how to order just what 
yon want from our Catalog, it is the easiest to understand that you 


No trouble to give estimates; tell us what you want. 


KRETGAMER MFG. 6O., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SISSALISSAASASLAAAADAA A 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 





BINGHAM 
CLEAN 







HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 


BEE SMOKER 3 erences above all others. 
= G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
2 ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
d A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 

] so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

< All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878 

S 1892, and 1903,” and have all the new improvements, ee 

= Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

z Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—31¢ oR 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 “ 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... .90—24¢ o 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 
Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping- Knife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. <i 


Patented May 20, 1897. 













BEST ON BARTH. 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
etc, Best of goods, reasonable prices, and a 
‘* square deal.’ Send for free catalog. 


ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 
12A13t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


from my Choice 
Strain White 
Wyandottes, $1.00 


J. F. Michael, Rtl, Winchester, ind. 


14A4t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


That are bred from the best stock this country 
can produce Bright Golden and 3-banded 
Queens ready to ship May 20. Iam now book- 
ing orders which willbe filed and filled in ro- 
tation. After May 20 all orders will receive 
prompt attention. Untested Queens 60 cents 
each; 6 for $3.35, or 12 for $659. Tested, $1 v0, 
or 6 for $5.50. 2 frame nuclei with Young Queen 
afer June 1, $2.0 GEO. W. BARNES. 
15A26t Box 349, Norwalk, Ohio. 











SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2: 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS - ITALIAN - QUEENS 


and bees from Root’s Red-Clover stock and 
Golden Italian Queens. Better than ever. 





SIO. i. csnb bbdanennsens 60ceach; six, $3.50 
Selected untested....... Sc * “4.00 
SNE «00000 enndeser cose $1.00 “ “* 500 
Selected tested......... 125 “* 


Two-frame nuclei with untested queen. 2.00 
Orders filled in rotation. Send orders to 


E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 
17Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal when. writins 
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“WHATS IN A NAME?” 


That depends whose name it is. 








Did it ever occur to you that it means something to order bee-supplies with a reli- 
able name back of the goods—a name that has stood for over 30 years for the very best in 
bee-goods ? ; 

% - 


When you see LEWIS on a hive or on acrate of sections you know what you are 
getting. You also know that if the goods are not just exactly what they are sold to be, 
back goes your money to you. The G. B. Lewis Company or its distributing houses do 
not want your money if you are not satisfied. 


% 


They do not want you to take any chances, either. Before you buy your bee-sup- 
plies, order a sample crate of Lewis Sections and five Lewis Hives or less, just to see 
what you are going to get when you do buy. If Lewis Beeware does not win out on the 
trial, give some one else the order. That’s fair, isn’t it ? 


% 


Lewis Beeware is sold at consistent prices, and is the cheapest beeware because it 
is the best beeware. A season’s trial will convince you.. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 








The Original Beeware People 
**Not in Any Trust.’’ 


Watertown, Wis. 














DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 


FRANCE—Raymond Gariel, Paris, 2 ter Quai 
de la Megisserie. 


CUBA—C. B. Stevens & Co., Havana. 19 Oficios 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo. 


CALIFORNIA—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San 
Francisco, 141 Spear St. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, 
Lancaster. 


Doyle-Barnes Co., San Diego. 
Fallbrook Co-operative Ass’n, Fallbrook. 





COLORADO—Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 
Arkansas Valley Honey-Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Rocky Ford. 
Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction. 
Robert Halley, Montrose. 
IOW A—Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars. 
Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport. 
W.J. McCarty, epee 
ILLINOIS—York Honey and Bee-Supply Co., 
Chicago, 191 E. Superior St. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. 
INDIANA—The C. M. Scott Co., Indianapolis. 





MICHIGAN—A.G.Woodman Co.,Grand Rapiis 

MASSACHUSE ’TS—Alvin A. Vinal, Marsh- 
fieid Hills. 

MINNESOTA—Wisconsin Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, 432 Lumber Exchange. 

MISSOURI—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. 

OHIO—Norris & Anspach, Kenton. 

OREGON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cleaver & Greene, Troy. 

TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio, 
438 W. Houston St. 

UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons. Ogden. 

had ——~-~yiaiaatitialans Chas.H.Lilly Company 

eattle. 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


i 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 


Regular subscription price, 50 cents a ° 


year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 
(Established 25 years.| 


Mestion Bee Journal when writing. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswax+t 











Curcaco, April 4.—Market is quite bare of 
best grades of comb honey. When sales are 
made it is on a basis of 15S@17c, with very little 
outlet for the off-grades. Extracted, 7@8c; off 
grades, 6@6%c. Beeswax in good demand at 
30@32c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CrncinnaTI, April 16 —Thereis nothing new 
in the honey market, excepting that this part 
of the couutry is bare of comb honey, avd itis 
well, for consumers will appreciate the new 
crop more when it arrives. e are sellicg ex- 
tracted amber honey in barrels at from 5%@ 
6%c. Fancy table honey, 8%c@vc, in crates of 
two 60-pound cans. Forchvice yel ow beeswax, 
free from dirt, 32c cash, delivered here. 

Tue Frep W. MutH Co 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10.—Owing to the cold 
weather, there has been quite a demand for 
comb houey in the last 10 days; quite a number 
of odd lots have been moved in this market, 
with not so many arrivals as heretofore. We 
quote: Fancy white comb honey, 15@l6c; No. 
1, 14@'5c; amber, 12@14c. Fancy white ex- 
tracted, 7@8c; light amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 
very firm, 32c. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
’n commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


New York, April 12.—Coms Honey.—There 
is very little doing; stock of white honey of all 
grades is practically cleaned up, and small 
shipmeuts which arrive from time to time, find 
ready sale at 14@15c for choice white stock, and 

i3c for off grades. Considerable dark comb 
huey is leftonthe market, and there does not 
nto be any demaud whatsoever. We quote 
iominally at 10@1lic, but in large lots we doubt 
« hether this price can te realized, EXTRACTED 
HONEY.—California stock seems to be well 

“sued up, and we are informed that there is 
very little left on the Coast, and, before the new 

opis marketed,whatever is on the market 

¥ will have been consumed. The prospects 

' California are very good for a large crop, but 

thing definite can be said at this time, and 
‘here is fosurety of a big crop until it is actually 

tcered. Last season the outlook was just as 
but in the height of the season, cold 
here winds and generally contrary weather 
ed the cropto such an extent that it was 
‘asin previous years. With favorab’e 
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FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 
book 
Order for 


weather in California for the next two months 
a large crop willundoubtedly be harvested, and 
if so prices will naturally be considerably lower 
than those of the past season and present prices. 
We quote white sage at from 7@9c, and light 
wmber at from 7@7%c. Near-by,as well as 
Southern honey, is well cleaned up, and the 
markets are in good shape for new crop. Cuban 
and other West Indian honeys are arriving in 
large quantities, most of which aresold for ex 

port. The market is firm, at from 58@60c per 
gallon, duty paid according to quality. Bees- 
wax firm and steady at from 39@31c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 12.—comb honey is not 
plen'iful, but demand isslack. Faucy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No.1 white, 14c: amber, 
12@13c, Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%c: amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Wa crter S. PoupEr. 


TOLEDO, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming ia much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way 16; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@238c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsots Co. 


Kansas City, Mar. 30—The demand for comb 
honey is ligbt,as alsoa‘e the receipts. The 
market is about bare of extracted. We quote: 
No. 1 white comb. 24 sec. cases, $310 to $3.25; 
No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75, Extracted, white, 8@9c; 
amber, 7@8c. Beeswax, 28°. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


QUEENS 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.£H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate agrees, 
the GOLDEN YEL- 
LOWS, CARNIO- 


SdJq A10}Iv-] S$ 


CINCINNATI 


... OHIO... 


Freeman and Central Aves 


Warehouses 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of voth comb and ex- 
tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 
a good oneety of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,830. White 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 

Tue Coto. Hongy-Propvucers’ ASsn. 


CincinnaTI, April 3.—The market on honey 
is entirely bare of fancy comb honey; No. 2, 
selling at 124¢c, and slow sales. Light amber 
extracted sell< in barrels at5%@6c. Beeswax 
32c, delivered here. Cc. H.W. Waser. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH Water ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





if you want the tec-took 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 








BEE SUPPLIES. 


We handie the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG 


CO., Jamestown, N. Y 
with you on your wants 

MUTH SPECIAL 
proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog 


Big Discounts on 


DOVE TAIL HIVES, 


think of it, 


early orders, tet us figure 


| fa 
have a honoy board, | 


same prico as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO., 


51 WALNUT ST 
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Marshtield Bee-Goods 


Y 


\ 


talk for themselves ; having bought once, you will buy again. Our orders show that. ‘The reason for this 
is that nothing is used in the making of our BEE-GOODS that we know is not fit to goin. Why should 
we when we have plenty of the best as it comes direct from the forest to our mill and factory. 

SECTIONS are made of the basswood timber, grown here in the basswood belt of Wisconsin. 

DOVETAILED HIVES, of lumber almost clear, made accurate and smooth. 

SHIPPING-CASES, strong and neat—nothing flimsy about them. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES THE BEST 


You will get your orders sent on very short time, as we are located on three direct railroads to Chicago, 
there connecting with the trunk lines for the East, South, and Southwest, and some parts of the West. The 
West by way of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


If you have not yet received our Catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES for 1907, just write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





Some of Our Dealers Who Handle Marshfield Bee-Goods: 


IOWA—J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxvills. NEBRASKA—Collier Bee-Supply Co., | ITLLINOIS—D. L. Durham, Kankakee. 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. : Fairbury. : OHIO—F. M. Hollowell, Harrison. 
KANSAS.—S. C. Walker & Son, Smith CANADA- N. H. Smith, Tilbury. Ont. TEX AS—White Mfg. ( o., Blossom. 
Center. ARIZONA~—H., W. Ryder, Phere aix. WISCONSIN—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
MICHIGAN — Lengst & Koenig, 127 MINNESOT A—Northwestern see-Sup- Co,, Cumberland. 
South 13th St., Saginaw, E. 8S. ply Co., Harmony. J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 
S. D. Buell, Union City. 
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